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Statistics of the German Universities, from a recent work on German 
University Education by Dr. Perry, of Gottingen. By James 
Heywood, Esq., F.R.S. 

[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Cambridge, 19th 

June, 1845.] 

Dr. Perry, the compiler of the following statistical details, was 
educated in the Hanoverian University of Gottingen, where he took 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and he now resides in the 
University town of Bonn on the Rhine, living in the society of the 
professors, so that he is necessarily well acquainted with the interior 
of German University life. 

Ample materials exist in Germany on the statistics of the Uni- 
versities, and especially on the six Universities of Prussia. M. Koch, 
a German gentleman, has published three thick octavo volumes on the 
laws and condition of the Prussian Universities, and there is an annual 
work on the German Universities, published by "Wuttlse, under the 
name of " Jahrbuch der deutschen Universitaten," which is rich in 
academical details. 

One reason of the general interest felt in the state of these Uni- 
versities may probably be found in the custom which prevails of 
inviting highly distinguished men from one University to accept profes- 
sorial offices in another University, thus translating them, as it were, 
into places of higher dignity and larger emolument. 

Each University in Germany becomes desirous to possess the 
greatest possible amount of professorial talent, well knowing that stu- 
dents will thus be attracted in greater numbers to its lecture rooms. 

There are twenty-three Universities in Germany, and four in 
German Switzerland, which may thus be classified:- 





Students. 


Endowment j, 
per annum. ' 


Numbers of 

sessional 

courses of 


Prussia. 




£ £ 


Lectures. 


Berlin 


. 2,140 


.... 16,000 .... 12,700 . 


... 343 


Bonn 


700 


... 14,300 .... 5,240 . 


... 220 


Halle . 


700 


.... 10,600 .... 4,047 . 


... 191 


Breslau . 


700 


.... 10,900 .... 4,974 . 


... 223 


Greifswalde 


300 


.... 7,768 .... 560 . 


... 110 


Konigsberg 


400 


.... 9,230 .... 1,400 . 


... 151 


WlRTEMBERG. 








Tubingen 


850 


.... 9,300 


130 


Bavaria. 








Munich . 


1,330 




134 


Erlangen 


303 




107 


"Wiirzburg 


. 485 




104 


Saxony. 








Leipsic 


900 




300 


Hanover. 








Gottingen 


(1844) 640 




260 


Baden. 








Heidelberg 


698 


chiefly for Law. 


210 


Freiburg 


273 




107 
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o mWm „„ Students. Numbers of sessional 

OAXE- W EIM AR. courses of Lectures. 

Jena , 420 178 

Hesse-Darjistadt. 

Giessen . . 446 151 

Hesse-Cassel. 

Marburg . . 294 187 

There are also three Universities in Austria, at Vienna, Prague, 
and Gratz, one in Strasburg, one at Rostock in Mecklenburg, and one 
at Kiel in Holstein. 

Altogether it may be computed, that there are at least 1,500 
professors in Germany, and the number of the students at the 
different Universities may be about 15,000. 

Dr. Perry thus describes the career of students for the clerical, 
legal, and medical professions. 

The career of a Divinity Student for the Lutheran Church. 

At the head of the Protestant Church in Prussia, is the King, who 
exercises supreme control, through his minister for ecclesiastical affairs ; 
under him, there is in each province of Prussia, a consistory, the mem- 
bers of which are appointed by Government, and which has the control 
over the ecclesiastical affairs of the whole province. Each province 
is divided into local government-districts (Regierungs-Bezirke), and 
over each of these districts a consistorial councillor is appointed, who 
attends to the external affairs of the church, but has no spiritual 
authority. He is usually chosen from the clergy, but as councillor 
ceases to act as a spiritual person. Each Government-district is sub- 
subdivided into circles, (containing about twenty parishes each), over 
which a superintendent, selected from the parish ministers, is appointed. 
The duty of the superintendent is to inform the Consistory, from time 
to time, of the state of the churches within the sphere of his operations. 
He has, however, no spiritual authority over the other parish 
ministers. 

The theological student who desires to enter the Lutheran Church, 
must first complete his three years' course at the University, and then 
announce himself for examination to the superintendent of his district. 
The superintendent gives notice of this application to the members 
of the consistory, who propose to the candidate certain theological 
subjects, on which he is required to prepare separate treatises, viz., 
two treatises on the exegesis of the Old and New Testaments; a 
catechetical lecture, in which the candidate has to show his ability 
in giving popular instruction on doctrinal subjects; a sermon; and 
lastly, a treatise on ecclesiastical history. Should these meet with 
the approbation of the consistory, the candidate is then examined 
in the various branches of theological science. He is also called upon 
during this latter examination, to write an extempore treatise on 
some theological subject proposed to him by the examiners. If he 
passes this examination creditably, he then receives the license to 
preach," but he cannot administer the sacraments. He is still called 
a Candidate, and is expected to make himself acquainted with the 
practical duties of his profession, by assisting the clergyman of a parish, 
or by giving religious instruction at a public school. 

2 a 2 
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As soon as he feels himself qualified to undertake the cure of souls, 
which is generally ahout two or three years after his first examination, 
he signifies his intention to enter on the second examination. This 
latter differs but little in the scientific portion of it from the former, 
except that it is more severe, and that it embraces a greater number of 
subjects. 

After the second examination the candidate is entitled to offer 
himself for any vacant pulpit in the Lutheran Church of his country; 
the ministers of which, as is well known, are generally chosen and 
paid by the congregations. In some parishes, however, the living 
is in the gift of a lay patron, or of the State. 

Before his induction into a living, the candidate, if a Lutheran, 
must declare his belief in the Augsburg confession, and in the Apostle's 
and Nicene creeds. If he belong to the Reformed Church, he sub- 
scribes the Formulary of Dordtrecht. 

Career of a Student for the Roman Catholic Priesthood. 

The young Catholic who wishes to become a priest, must also pass 
three years at the University. He must then enter an episcopal 
seminary*, in which he passes several years under the immediate 
superintendence of the directors, and learns the practical part of his 
profession. When he has remained long enough in this institution, 
which is not unlike a monastery in its interior arrangements, he is 
appointed to be a Chaplain by the dean and chapter of the diocese, then 
a "Vicarius", and lastly a Parish Priest. 

Career of a Law Student\. 

The law student is not subjected to any examination at the Uni- 
versity; nor is it necessary for him to take a degree. The State makes 
three principal requirements of the young lawyer; first, that he 

* Also called an "Alumnat." The modern Church reformer, John Ronge, 
who has been the cause of a serious defection from the Roman Catholic church of 
Germany, gives a description of the "Alumnat" in which he had passed the usual 
period of preparation for the priesthood. According to him, the time of the students 
of this institution was divided in the following manner: 
From 5J to 6 a.m. Matins. 

6 „ 7 „ Breviary-prayers. 



7 „ 74 „ 


Mass. 


74 i) 8 „ 


Breakfast. 


8 „ 10 „ 


Lectures. 


10 „ 10J ,. 


Free. 


10J „ 114,. 


Private study. 


114 „ 12 „ 


Breviary-prayers, 



" Before and after dinner, there were prayers in the chapel occupying about } 
of an hour. Then followed J or 4 an hour of Breviary-prayers. 
From 2 to 4 p.m. Lectures. 
4 „ 4% „ Free. 
4f ,, 7 ,, Private study. 

' ' After supper, 4 an hour of prayers in the chapel, and an hour for Breviary-prayers. 
The prayers were in Latin, and always the same. On Sundays and holydays the time 
devoted to these prayers was still greater. Twice in the week the student (Alumnus) 
might go out a few hours. During meals there is no talking." — Vide Reehtferti' 
gung, (vindication of his separation from the Church of Rome). By Johannes 
Ronge, page 94. 

f The following account applies chiefly to the Prussian States. 
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should be able to maintain himself until such a time as he may reason- 
ably expect to be appointed to an office with a sufficient salary; 
secondly, that he should have studied three years at a University ; and 
thirdly, that he should have attended the necessary courses of lec- 
tures as a student. If he can answer these requirements he then 
applies to the superior court (Obergericht) of the province in which he 
wishes for employment, to be appointed an " Auscultator," or lawyer's 
assistant. His application must be written in Latin, and accompanied 
by his college testimonials and a curriculum vitse. A time is then 
fixed for the state examination, which is held before Commissioners 
appointed by Government. The principal subjects of this first exami- 
nation are the Institutions, the Pandects, the History of Roman 
Law, Canonical Law, German Law, Criminal Law, the Law of Actions, 
Feudal Law, and the Philosophy of Law. If he " passes," he is sworn 
in as an assistant, and generally attaches himself to some inferior court; 
where under the direction of some experienced lawyer, he makes him- 
self acquainted with the practical part of his profession. 

Having passed one or two years as an Auscultator, the young 
lawyer petitions the same tribunal as before, to be admitted to the 
higher examination, which is given both in writing and wed voce. 
To fail in either is fatal to the candidate's pretensions. This second 
examination — which is conducted by two councillors selected from the 
members of the superior court — relates chiefly to the laws of the 
candidate's own country or province; but also embraces the subjects 
enumerated above. As a preliminary step to this examination, the 
Auscultator is required to send in a report of some case, as a proof of his 
ability and industry. The two examiners send word to the Minister 
of Justice of the manner in which the candidate has acquitted himself; 
and if their opinion be favourable, the minister appoints him a " Refer- 
endarius." The Referendarius is eligible without further examination 
to fill the office of judge in the inferior court of a smaller town. But 
if he desires to become an officer of the inferior court of a large town, 
he has to pass a " third examination." And if he aspires to a seat 
as councillor in the superior courts, he must go to Berlin, where his 
learning and abilities are severely tested by the examination-com- 
mission. Previous to the final examination the candidate sends in 
written " opinions" on some difficult case. Having passed this final 
ordeal (Schluss-examen) he becomes an Assessor, with a salary; and 
afterwards councillor, and member of a superior court. 

Career of a Medical Student. 

The Medical Student is very thoroughly and severely examined by 
the Medical Faculty when he takes his degree, which he is obliged 
to do before he leaves the University. He has subsequently to 
undergo the state examination before a Commission in the capital; 
and may then begin to practise. 

Career of a Schoolmaster. 

The young philologian is examined by the Philosophical Faculty 
before he leaves the University. He then spends a year in the exercise 
of his profession at some public school, where he gives instruction gratis. 
After which, he is eligible to a Mastership at a public school, for 
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which, small as are its emoluments* and onerous its duties, he has 
often to wait many years. 

Summary of the Professors in different Faculties at the principal 
German universities. 

Berlin has in the Theological Faculty, 5 professors in ordinary, 
5 extraordinary, and 4 privat. docentes; in the Philosophical Faculty 
28 professors in ordinary, 28 extraordinary, and 25 privat. docentes, 
in the Faculty of Law, 7 professors in ordinary, 3 extraordinary, and 
7 privat. docentes; in the Medical Faculty, 15 professors in ordinary, 
10 extraordinary, and 15 privat. docentes. 

Bonn has in the Catholic Theological Faculty, 4 professors in 
ordinary, 1 extraordinary, and 1 privat. docens; in the Protestant 
Theological Faculty, 3 professors in ordinary, 1 extraordinary, and 
2 privat. docentes; in the Philosophical Faculty, 19 professors in 
ordinary, 7 extraordinary, and 11 privat. docentes; in the Faculty of 
Law, 6 professors in ordinary, 2 extraordinary, and 2 privat. docentes; 
in the Medical Faculty, 8 professors in ordinary, 1 extraordinary, and 
2 privat. docentes. 

Halle has in the Theological Faculty, 7 professors in ordinary, 
and 4 extraordinary; in the Philosophical Faculty, 19 professors in 
ordinary, 5 extraordinary, and 13 privat. docentes; in the Faculty of 
Law, 7 professors in ordinary, 1 extraordinary, and 1 privat. docens; 
in the Medical Faculty, 5 professors in ordinary, and 4 privat. docentes. 

Breslau has in the Catholic Theological Faculty, 5 professors in 
ordinary, and 1 privat. docens; in the Protestant Theological Faculty, 
4 professors in ordinary, 1 extraordinary, and 4 privat. docentes; in 
the Philosophical Faculty, 16 professors in ordinary, 7 extraordinary, 
and 15 privat. docentes; in the Faculty of Laws, 4 professors in 
ordinary, 2 extraordinary, and 3 privat. docentes; in the Medical 
Faculty, 10 professors in ordinary, 1 extraordinary, and 7 privat. 
docentes. 

Greifswalde has 34 professors of all kinds. 

Konigsbekg has in the Theological Faculty, 5 professors in ordi- 
nary, and 3 privat. docentes; in the Philosophical Faculty, 13 profes- 
sors in ordinary, 4 extraordinary, and 13 privat. docentes; in the 
Faculty of Laws, 7 professors in ordinary; in the Medical Faculty, 4 
professors in ordinary, 3 extraordinary, and 1 privat. docens. 

Tubingen, ( Wirtemlerg,) has 62 professors. 

Munich, (Bavaria,) has in the Theological Faculty, 5 professors in 
ordinary, and 1 extraordinary; in the Philosophical Faculty, 20 profes- 
sors in ordinary, 2 extraordinary, and 5 privat. docentes; in the Faculty 
of Laws, 15 professors in ordinary, 1 extraordinary, and 1 privat. 

* Six hundred dollars (901.) a year is reckoned a large salary for the upper 
masters at a Prussian public school. 
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docens; in the Medical Faculty, 11 professors in ordinary, 2 extraor- 
dinary, and 3 privat. docentes. 

Erlangen, {Bavaria,) has in the Theological Faculty, 5 professors 
in ordinary, 3 extraordinary, and 2 privat. docentes; in the Philo- 
sophical Faculty, 11 professors in ordinary, 2 extraordinary, and 5 
privat. docentes; in the Faculty of Laws, 4 professors in ordinary, 
and 1 extraordinary; in the Medical Faculty, 7 professors in ordinary, 
1 extraordinary, and 3 privat. docentes. 

Wurzburg, {Bavaria,) has 39 professors. 

Leipsic, (Saxony,) has in the Theological Faculty, 6 professors in 
ordinary, 4 extraordinary, and 7 privat. docentes ; in the Philosophical 
Faculty, 12 professors in ordinary, 15 extraordinary, and 5 privat. 
docentes; in the Faculty of Laws, 7 professors in ordinary, 5 extraordi- 
nary, and 6 privat. docentes; in the Medical Faculty, 11 professors in 
ordinary, 9 extraordinary, and 10 privat. docentes. 

Gottingen, (Hanover,) has in the Theological Faculty, 4 professors 
in ordinary, 2 extraordinary, and 2 privat. docentes; in the Philoso- 
phical Faculty, 9 professors in ordinary, 11 extraordinary, and 22 
privat. docentes; in the Faculty of Laws, 6 professors in ordinary, 2 
extraordinary, and 10 privat. docentes; in the Medical Faculty, 9 
professors in ordinary, 5 extraordinary, and 5 privat. docentes. 

Heidelberg, (Baden,) has in the Theological Faculty, 5 professors 
in ordinary, I extraordinary, and 1 privat. docens; in the Philosophical 
Faculty, 14 professors in ordinary, 5 extraordinary, and 8 privat. 
docentes; in the Faculty of Laws, 5 professors in ordinary, 4 extraor- 
dinary, and 6 privat. docentes; in the Medical Faculty, 5 professors in 
ordinary, 3 extraordinary, and 5 privat. docentes. 

Jena, (Saxe- Weimar,) has in the Theological Faculty, 5 professors 
in ordinary, 2 extraordinary, and 1 privat. docens; in the Philosophical 
Faculty, 14 professors in ordinary, 11 extraordinary, and 4 privat. 
docentes; in the Faculty of Laws, 7 professors in ordinary, 4 extra- 
ordinary, and 3 privat. docentes; in the Medical Faculty, 5 professors 
in ordinary, and 4 extraordinary. 

Giessen, (Hesse-Darmstadt,) 47 professors. 

Marburg, (Hesse-Cassel,) 50 professors. 

Freiburg, (Baden,) has 39 professors. 

Austria has Universities in Vienna, Prague, and Gratz (Styria); 
but their constitution and character are very different from, and 
generally inferior to those of Western Germany. 

The internal management of a German University is carried on 
by a senate, composed, in some places, of all the professors in ordinary, 
and in others, of a certain number chosen by and from them, with 
a rector, who continues in office for one year, at their head. There 
is besides a resident principal or curator of each University, appointed 
by the Government, who receives the reports of the plans of study 
and the lists of lectures for each session, and who has to forward 
them to the Minister of Public Instruction for his sanction. It is 
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the duty of the curator to suggest improvements in the University, 
and to propose suitable men to till the professorial chairs, which from 
time to time fall vacant, and the Government appointments of new 
professors are generally made on his recommendation. He has also 
full authority to suppress all political societies among the students, 
and to act as the chief preserver of order in the University. 

Each Faculty (of Medicine, Law, Theology, &c,) has its own 
dean, elected by the professors in ordinary, who are all themselves 
appointed by royal patents, and who form a sort of committee to 
provide the students with proper lectures. 

Very distinguished professors are rare even in Germany, and in 
consequence are so highly prized, that they possess practically great 
liberty in the expression of their opinions, insomuch that the professors 
have been considered to enjoy a similar share of freedom in Germany 
with that of the newspaper-press in England. 

Students are accustomed in Germany to take copious notes of 
all that the professor says to them from his chair; indeed, their 
note-books contain reports, as it were, more or less accurate, of his 
observations, and are preserved to be got up for an examination, 
as text-books of the subjects to which they refer. 

It may be a serious question, whether the information to be derived 
from these juvenile manuscript remembrancers can be as precise as the 
published treatises of learned men on similar topics, and certainly far 
more labour is entailed on the student in preparing himself from 
closely-written manuscript notes, but there is still great unwillingness 
on the part of the German students to give up this custom, and time 
will be required for the introduction of improvements into their 
somewhat antiquated system, which probably took its rise at a period 
when printed books were either unknown, or were both scarce and 
expensive. 

A general idea of the extent and variety of instruction offered 
to the students of the most important University in Germany may 
be obtained from the following abridgment of the syllabus of lectures 
proposed for the winter session of 1844-4.5, in the University at 
Berlin. 

Each course may occupy from two to six hours (generally five) in 
the week, throughout the entire half year. Where more than one 
course, therefore, on the same subject is announced, they indicate as 
many different professors. It is hardly necessary to add that where 
a sufficient number of students do not signify their intention of 
attending, the lecture is not given. " Tres faciunt collegium!' In 
many cases, this quorum is not obtained. 

The following Berlin professors have obtained a reputation in 
England: Neander, Hengstenberg, andTwesten, as theologians; Schel- 
ling, as a philosopher; Encke, as an astronomer; Bopp, as an Oriental 
scholar; the Brothers Grimm, as German antiquarians; Bockh and 
Zumpt, as classical scholars and grammarians; Miiller, as a Physio- 
logist Mitscherlich, as a chemist; and Ranke. and von Raumer, as 
historians. 
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Theology. 

Introduction to the Old Testament, two 
courses. 

Origin of the Pentateuch. 

The book of Genesis. 

The Psalms. 

Exegetical conversations. 

Prophecies of Isaiah, two courses. 

The Gospel of St. John. Neander. 

History of the passion and resurrection 
of Christ. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The Epistle to the Romans. 

Doctrinal portions of the New Testament. 

Ecclesiastical history, five courses. 

History of Christian dogmas. Neander. 

The systems of the Ebionites and 
Gnostics. 

History of modern theology. 

Ecclesiastical antiquities. 

On the doctrines of Christianity, two 
courses. 

Principles of Christian morality. 

Principles of theological morality. Nean- 
der. 

Theological conversatorium, under the 
direction of Neander. 

Pastoral theology. 

Ecclesiastical statistics. 

Homiletic seminary. 

Jurisprudence. 

General view of jurisprudence, two 

courses. 
History of modern jurisprudence. 
Law of nature, two courses. 
Institutions and antiquities of Roman 

law, three courses. 
History of Roman Law. 
The Pandects; with exercises in the 

decision of cases. 
Law of inheritance, two courses. 
Exposition of difficult passages in the 

Pandects, two courses. 
The old German tribunals. 
History of German law. 
German rights of persons, three courses. 
The Sachsenspiegel*. 
Sources of German constitutional law. 
German State-law (Staats-recht), three 

courses. 
On the Provincial Chambers. 
Constitution of the German diet. 
Ecclesiastical law, three courses. 
Criminal law, five courses. 



Criminal actions, two courses 
The jury system. 

General and Prussian law of actions. 
On the practice of law. 
International law, four courses. 
Laws of Prussia, two courses. 
History of French and Rhenish law. 
Art of law-giving, according to Plato. 

Medicine. 

General view of the medical art. 

Application of mathematics to physical 
science. 

History of the medical art. 

Anatomy of man, Mttller. 

General anatomy. 

Anatomy of the organs of sense, M tiller. 

Anatomy of the hernise. 

Osteology. 

Splanchnology. 

Syndesmology. 

Exercises in dissection, Muller. 

Pathologico-anatomical exercises. 

General physiology, two courses. 

Special physiology. 

Comparative physiology of the Infusoria. 

Physiological exercises with microscope. 

Pharmacopoeia. 

Pharmacy, with experiments on different 
animals, two courses, Mitscherlich. 

Medicinal plants. 

Stimulants, Mitscherlich. 

Fermenting and intoxicating liquors. 

True principles of the Medical art. 

Preservation of health. 

Special dietetics. 

General and special Pathology and The- 
rapeutics, eight courses. 

Syphilitic diseases, two courses. 

Diseases of the mind. 

General surgery, five courses. 

Surgical diagnosis, two courses. 

Wounds, two courses. 

Fractures. 

Diseases of the eye, three courses. 

The teeth. 

Surgical operations on corpses. 

Operations on the eye. 

On bandaging, two courses. 

Theoretical and practical midwifery, eight 
courses. 

Clinical lectures and exercises in the 
various hospitals of Berlin, thirteen 
courses. 

Forensic medicine, three courses. 

Diseases of animals, two courses. 



* An old German poem containing much law. 
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Philosophy. 

Critical introduction to modern philoso- 
phy. 

Philosophical problems, with the mode 
of solution, 

General view of philosophy. 

Logic, seven courses. 

Philosophy of mythology ; Schelling. 

Ethics and law of nature. 

Anthropology, three courses. 

Psychology, four courses. 

Metaphysics and philosophy of religion. 

The being of a Go<\ 

Philosophy of ecclesiastical history. 

History of philosophy, four courses. 

Philosophy of history, three courses. 

Philosophy of literature. 

Philosophical conversatorium. 

Ethics of Aristotle. 



Mathematics. 



Algebra, two courses. 

Theory of numbers. 

Differential and integral calculus, four 
courses. 

Application of differential calculus to 
geometry. 

Analytical dynamics. 

Conic sections. 

Geometry and trigonometry, three 
courses. 

Natural philosophy. 

General history of physics and chemistry. 

Cohesion of bodies. 

Optics, with experiments. 

Physics, with experiments, four courses. 

Meteorology. 

Introduction to medical climatology. 

General geognosy, two courses. 

Experimental chemistry, two courses. 

Animal and vegetable chemistry. 

Chemical composition of the earth's sur- 
face. 

Inorganic pharmacy. 

Technical chemistry. 

Rudiments of chemistry, and general 
chemistry. 

De materia morborum. 

Astronomy, Encke. 

Zoology, two courses. 

Natural history of the echinodermata. 

Natural history of medicinal animals. 

E Cholcgy. 
ntomology. 
Botany, two courses. 

Mineralogy, two courses. 



Crystallography. 

Geology. 

Chemical, zoological, mineralogical, and 
physical, with exercises and conversa- 
tions (five). 

Political Philosophy, &c. 

General view of political economy, with 
finance. 

Police. 

History of various systems of national 
economy. 

National economy, three courses. 

Finance. 

Statistics of Prussian States. 

History of the constitution and govern- 
ment of the European States fvon 
Raumer) two courses. 

Horticulture, agriculture, rearing of do- 
mestic animals, with especial reference 
to the growing of wool, three courses. 

Chemistry applied to manufactures. 

Mechanical technology. 

History and Geography. 

Ancient History 
History of Greece. 
History of Rome. 
Chronology of the Egyptians. 
History of the middle ages. 
Historical literature of the middle ages. 
German history, two courses. 
History of the Prussian States. 
Territorial history of Prussia. 
History of England in the 17th century. 
History of the recent period since the 

middle of the 18th century, Ranke. 
Historical exercises. 
General description of the earth. 
Geography of ancient Palestine. 
Geography of ancient Greece. 
Topography of ancient Athens. 

Principles and History of Art. 

Esthetics, two courses. 

A view of the History of the Fine Arts 

since the French Revolution. 
History of Painting from the 5th to the 

18th century. 
Select old coins. 
Roman history illustrated by ancient 

coins. 
History of the coinage of Germany. 
Importance of ancient coins to the study 

of mythology. 
History of the Prussian coat of arms. 
Numismatic and heraldic exercises. 
Antiquities of art from Ottfr. Muller's 

Handbuch. 
Select antique gems. 
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Archteological exercises. 

Comparative representation of the most 

celebrated poems in all languages. 
Philosophy of ancient art. 
The Faust of Gbthe. 
Gymnasia and orchestra of the Greeks 

in connection with their public life. 
Practical exercises in rhetoric. 
Course of musical composition. 

Philology. 

History of Greek Literature, Bockh. 

Greek and Roman Drama. 

Roman antiquities, Zumpt. 

Mythology of the Greeks and Romans. 

Latin grammar, two courses. 

-Eschyli Agamemnon. 

^Eschyli Choephorse and Eumenides. 

Demosthenes de Corona, Bockh. 

Isocrates. 

The Trinummus of Plautus, and the 

Andria of Terence. 
The Menaechmi of Plautus. 
Satires of Persius, Zumpt. 
Annals of Tacitus. 
Literary history of the middle ages and 

of modern times. 
History of ancient and middle German 

poetry. 



Scandinavian mythology. 

Godfrey of Strasburg's poem, Tristan 
and Isolde. 

Hartman's poem, Erek ; with an intro- 
duction to British mythology, W. 
Grimm. 

Moreto's comedy, El desden con el 
desden. 

Dante's Divina Commedia. 

Modern Greek language. 

Slavic antiquities, historical and literary. 

Modern Polish poetry. 

Sanscrit grammar, Bopp. 

Select episodes of the Maha Bharata, 
Bopp. 

Sanscrit and Prakrit languages. 

Hebrew grammar. 

History of Oriental literature. 

Arabic grammar. 

Elements of the Georgian language. 

Chinese literature. 

Chinese grammar. 

Elements of Turkish. 

English language. 

French — 

Italian — 

Spanish — 

Fencing, riding, and dancing masters, 
are also attached to the University. 



The fencing school is a favourite place of resort to the students of 
all ranks in the German Universities. Prince Albert, while at Bonn, 
displayed great skill among his youthful contemporaries, in the use of 
the foil, and the art of fencing has been popular in Germany, ever 
since the time when the possession of a sword was a mark of gentility. 
Duels are still occasionally fought with a species of broadsword, the 
top of the head to the body of both combatants being carefully pro- 
tected by strong leather guards, so as almost entirely to prevent the 
possibility of a fatal encounter. Drinking clubs among the students, 
greatly encourage this singular method of settling what was at first too 
frequently a mere boyish dispute. Officers are also elected in the 
more old fashioned clubs, from the number of duels in which they have 
been engaged, but fortunately, new clubs have been organized of lato 
years, on a more reasonable basis, and the practice of duelling has in 
consequence greatly diminished at the best regulated Universities. 
Smoking, however, is still characteristic of the German students ; the 
pipe is their constant companion in their leisure hours, and they become 
so much attached to it, that the more talented among them smoke for 
relaxation, after their long continued and laborious academical exertions. 
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Table showing the Quantities of Salt Exported from Liverpool during the 
Twelve years from 1833 to 1844. Computed by Braithwaite Poole, 

F.S.S. 



In the Years 



Tons. 



Particulars of Last Year's Exportation. 

To the Baltic — Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, Prussia, Hamburg, Lubec, Bre- 
men, &c 

To Holland and Belgium 

To the United States 

To Canada 

To Africa and other foreign parts of the) 

world J 

To England, Ireland, Scotland, Isles of Jer-) 

sey, Guernsey, and Man J 

Total 



Tons. 



1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 



170,400 
162,265 
252,877 
232,626 
271,535 
390,839 
378,454 
431,705 
360,813 
384,231 
462,840 
429,131 



90,033 

43,622 
92,371 

36,941 

16,665 
149,499 



429,131 



Average 327,310 tons per annum. 



Table showing the quantities of Earthenware and China-ware as conveyed 
from the Staffordshire Potteries during the Year 1844. Computed by 
Braithwaite Poole, F.S.S. 



To 


Conveyance. 


Packages. 


Tons. 




(By 56 Boats performing 87^ voyages) 

By Railway from Whitmore 

(By 6 Boats performing 5| voyages per) 


163,800 

2,190 

11,052 

346 

1,872 

33,696* 

5,360 

19,936 


51,870 
730 






3,500 
100 


ditto 




(By ditto, Turnpike Road, and Boat by) 

1 Canal J 

fBy 18 Boats performing 18 voyages) 

( per week, by Canal J 

(By Railway, including Birmingham) 

\ and West of England J 

(By 10 Boats performing 10J voyages) 


1,000 

10,670 

1,340 

6,000 


London 

ditto 


Birmingham and 
West of England 




238,252 


75,210 



Formerly the average number of crates contained in a boat was 40, and weight 10 
tons ; but earthenware is now packed much closer, and the packages are consequently 
heavier ; they are also made proportionably larger, so that the present average number 
in a boat is 36, and weight 11 tons 8 cwt. 



* Some earthenware is now carried in the boats loose, but if packed in crates the 
tDtal would average 33,696 yearly, as above stated. 



